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The South African Ontlook 


Necessity is the plea for every infringement of 
human freedom. It is the argument of tyrants ; it 


is the creed of slaves. —William Piti. 
* * * * 


An historic Judgment. 

South Africa’s highest legal authority, in the persons of 
five senior judges in the Appeal Court, has delivered a 
unanimous verdict upholding as still valid the agreement 
in regard to the suffrage of the Coloured voters in the Cape 
Province which was an essential part of the constitutional 
structure of the Union. The idea that this had been 
rendered of no effect, not explicitly, but by implication, 
because of other legislation passed since the forming of 
the Union and connected with its national status, has been 
pronounced incorrect. That idea had its supporters, and 
it was to the taste of the present Government, since it 
regards the protection afforded to Non-European voting 
rights as mischievous and a relic of the Cape liberal tradi- 
tion which it abhors and is resolved to eradicate. But 
since a government supported by less than half the elector- 
ate could not hope to secure the two-thirds majority of 
both Houses of Parliament in joint session, it was easy to 
accept the attractive doctrine that this was no longer 
necessary, and to buttress it by maintaining that anybody 
who thought to the contrary was belittling the Union’s 
right to be sovereign in her own house. The moral aspect 
of the matter does not appear to have been reckoned 
important ; it was the legal aspect that was stressed, since 
it promised to make the road so much easier. 

Confident, then, in its own interpretation of the legal 


position, and refusing to admit that any other was credible, 
the Government pushed the Separate Representation of 
Voters Act through both Houses one after the other, and 
the assent of the Governor-General followed. All had 
gone according to plan. 

But then four Coloured voters took the matter to the 
Supreme Court at the Cape, contesting the validity of the 
Act as passed. The judges there found that their hands 
were tied by a certain earlier opinion of the Appeal Court, 
and that only that court could deal with the matter. So to 
the Appeal Court the applicants went, and there a lengthy 
hearing with much learned argument has resulted in a 
unanimous reversal of the earlier opinion which had been 
held to preclude the earlier court from giving judgment. 
In consequence the Appeal Court’s judgment involves the 
declaration that the Separate Registration of Voters Act is . 
null and void. The supremacy of Parliament is upheld, 
but it must function according to the Constitution. In 
regard to this particular Act it failed to do so. 

The Prime Minister’s disappointment is easy to under- 
stand, nor has he disguised it. But at any rate he knows 
now how the matter stands. Clearly the normal and 
honourable course before him, over a matter which, he 
asserts, imperils South Africa’s sovereignty, would seem 
to be to go to the country, pointing out that he must have 
a much larger majority if he is to alter the constitution on 
this point, and see if he can get it. If he succeeds his 
hands are immensely strengthened for this and other 
matters in his programme, if he fails he must accept the 
judgment of the people, or, maybe, bide his time and try 
again. Whichever way the issue goes he will have follow- 
ed a straight and open course and will be able to earn the 
regard of his opponents and of the country as a whole. At 
the moment, however, he appears to be bent upon plans 
that strike us as less wise or commendable. He refuses to 
accept the judgment of the highest court in the land, and 
proposes, apparently, to try to get round it by some devious 
path. This seems to us to be regrettable, for unless a 
matter so explosive, in which the highest hopes of peoples 
are at stake, is handled according to the rules, there will 
inevitably follow much bitterness and suffering. 

* * * * 


Three hundred Years. 
The country is celebrating in a variety of ways the first 
permanent white settlement at the Cape three hundred 
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years ago. It is looking back over the centuries and recog- 
nising with thankfulness the great developments which 
have followed from the modest venture of the Dutch Fast 
India Company to establish at the Cape a refreshment 
station for its ships on the way to and from India and the 
It is also looking forward and with the 
itis dream- 


lands farther east. 
aid of the festival slogan, “‘ We build a Nation,” 
ing of great things in the future. 

All this is right and natural enough. 
pageantry and junketing can disguise the fact that our 
celebrations come at a time when the horizon, here as clse- 
where, is clouded and ominous. Few thoughtful people 
will be found at the moment who are free of serious fore- 
boding about the next stage on South Africa’s road forward 
or, to borrow our metaphor from the slogan, about how 
the next storeys of the national structure are to be added. 
We should like to think that out of the contemplation of 
the story of our past will be generated something more 
than a reasonable and modest pride. There should also 
be real humility and a greatly deepened sense of our need 
of God. It is so important that a right view of our history 
should prevail, the view that sees God as the Lord of it all, 
working down all the years through His deliberate or per- 
missive will for the fulfilment of His purposes for His 
children—so many millions of them in Africa for whom 
Christ died. South African Europeans may well rejoice 
today over their modest origins and the great developments 
which have sprung from them: are they also pondering 
the question of why in the providence of God all this has 
been allowed to happen in the sub-continent ? [hat is, of 
course, a question that might have many answers, but the 
one that matters most for a Christian people is the one 
which suggests that it was only incidentally for the good 
and glory of the transplanted Europeans, but primarily 
that the light of God might confront and conquer the 
darkness of Africa. 

The contrast between 1652 and 1952 in this respect is 
very great indeed, and we are hearing a good deal about it 
just now. But while we give thanks for it, as we should, 
let us also reflect for the good of our souls that it has been 
a slow process which has taken all of three hundred years 
to come about. It took a long time to get really started, 
for it cannot rightly be suggested that the serious evangeli- 
sation of South Africa began with the worthy, pious van 
Riebeeck : (and this notwithstanding this intriguing extract 
from his diary :— 

“1058, April 17.—Began holding school for the young 
slaves the chaplain being charged with the duty. To 
stimulate the slaves’ attention while at school, and to 
induce them to learn the Christian prayers, they were 
promised each a glass of brandy and two inches of 
tobacco when they finish their task.’’) 

Evangelisation in a considered way only started with the 
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good and much impeded George Schmidt, after whose 
seven pioneering years nearly fifty more were to clapse 
before his successors arrived. Other enterprises were 
developed by missionaries from oversea, and in 1826 the 
first missionary of the Dutch Reformed Church received 
ordination. It is difficult not to feel that we ought to be a 
good deal further along the road after three hundred years. 

Yet, if God’s purposes have been slowed up, they have, 
in His patience, not been revoked or entrusted to others. 
The challenge and the task are still offered to us, and those 
who really know Him well enough to be aware of His call 
are responding. It is possible to hope that out of White 
South Africa’s festival-keeping at this time might come a 
clearer understanding of why in the farseeing purposes of 
God white Christians are established in Africa as their 
homeland, and with this a more resolute purpose of heart 
on their part to prove in Christlike ways—in attitude, in 
fellowship, in service, in self-forgetfulness—that they are 
really His men and women. 

* * * x 
Church of Scotland Moderator and the 
Van Riebeeck Festival. 

The Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland was invited by the Van Riebeeck Festival 
Committee to come to Cape Town for the Festival with 
other distinguished visitors, and later to tour the Union 
with them. The Moderator accepted the invitation and 
plans for his also visiting mission stations connected with 
the Church of Scotland were well advanced. So great, 
however, was the fecling in some quarters in Scotland that 
the Moderator would, by his appearance on the platform 
at Cape ‘Town, be identifying himself with the policics of 
the present government of South Africa that he finally 
withdrew his acceptance, and the visit to South Africa was 
cancelled. 

We greatly regret this decision, which has deprived the 
missionaries of the Church of Scotland working in South 
Africa and their African congregations and colleagues of 
the spiritual stimulus that.a visit from the Moderator in his 
year of office would have brought. We believe that 
through the columns of this magazine and in other ways, 
as well as by the pronouncements of the General Assembly 
in Edinburgh, it has been made abundantly clear that the 
Church of Scotland has opposed many of the measures of 
the Malan Government. We believe also that the appear- 
ance of the Moderator at Cape Town for the Festival would 
have had no political significance for those who took a 
realistic view of the situation. As the son of Mahatma 
Gandhi, in Natal, and other Non-Europeans have declared, 
the Van Riebecck Festival is an historical occasion in which 
all South African people have a share. 

There was a special reason for the invitation to the 
Moderator, In the year 1820 the Rev. Dr. George Thom 
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of Caledon left South Africa and went to Scotland to 
recruit ministers for the Dutch Reformed Church in this 
country. As a result, such men as the Murrays were 
brought to South Africa, to the infinite enrichment of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. However far, in the course of 
years, the D.R.C. policy has diverged from that of the 
Church of Scotland, that debt has never been forgotten. 
It is referred to again and again. No doubt it was this 
sense of old indebtedness that lay behind the invitation to 
the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

The Executive of the Church of Scotland Mission 
Council in this country—a body of ten experienced men 
with long years of service in South Africa behind them— 
have put on record their regret that the Moderator’s visit 
was cancelled. 

* * * * 
The Newclare Tragedy, 

In spite of any statements yet made by the Police or the 
Minister of Justice, there is little doubt in the minds of 
most people familiar with the circumstances that the 
attitude of the Police towards the Civic Guards was a 
major contributory factor to the recent tragic outbreak in 
Newclare. The residents in that and in other Native 
townships on the Rand have suffered almost beyond belief 
for years under the terroristic brutalities of the tsotszs and 
other gangs great and small. For various reasons the 
Police have been quite unable to give them effective pro- 
tection. Even if there had been twice as many of them 
they could not have done it, except, perhaps, by ‘ making 
a desert and calling it peace.’ ‘The only real hope of deal- 
ing with the entrenched evil was through the law-abiding 
Natives themselves, organised in some simple way and 
given a small measure of supervision. However this was 
officially frowned upon, the lessons of history notwith- 
standing, and the robbery, the terrorising, the maiming 
and the killing went on. Eventually despairing, with 
ample justification, of the police, the Africans formed 
themselves into voluntary associations, with the good will 
of the municipal authorities and welfare workers, but with 
no sort of recognition or assistance from the Police. It 
sounds incredibly stupid, but what the people officially 
responsible for law and order said in effect was “ If we 
can’t keep order, at any rate you shan’t.” Presumably 
they thought it too dangerous. But the danger was 
accentuated for want of the little supervision and guidance 
which they could so easily have given, for without it it be- 
came easy for people with ideas of revenge on the gangsters 
rather than of keeping order, or of turning the Guards into 
mere rival but more respectable gangs, or of making a good 
thing out of ‘ protection’ payment, to link up with the 
Guards. Evidently some of them did so. Nevertheless 
the record of the Civic Guards, even without the official 
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countenance which might have prevented the weakening 
of their quality, shows that they did a lot of courageous and 
skilful work. They carried out successful patrols, watched 
special points, protected individuals known to be carry- 
ing money and therefore of special interest to the gangsters 
and collected hundreds of lethal weapons, knives, choppers 
assegais, kerries and loaded sticks—which they turned in 
to the authorities. That this cleaning-up process could go 
forward in comparative peace in a situation so drenched in 
violence, without the conflict coming to a head sooner or 
later in some sort of desperate ‘ show-down,’ was obviously 
impossible, and there is a sense in which the terrible 
happenings at Newclare are a tribute to the voluntary and 
fearless work of the Civic Guards. They proved that they 
could do the job better than anybody else, and it is entirely 
reasonable to suppose that with a very small amount of 
recognition the abuses which weakened some of them 
could have been avoided. We do not imagine that an evil 
like the ‘ Russians,’ who have been allowed to have their 
own way for so long, is going to surrender its grip to the 
forces of order without stiff fighting ; but we believe that 
the people themselves know best how this is to be reduced 
toa minimum. They should be given the necessary help 
to do so. 
* * * * 

New Jobs in which Africans are doing well. 

The remorseless pressure of circumstances is gradually, 
now here, now there, opening the way for the employment 
of Africans on tasks hitherto closed to them. And they 
are giving satisfaction. From two important spheres of 
work, the one in Southern Rhodesia and the other in 
Johannesburg, excellent reports have reached the press 
during the past month. 

Here is Lt. Col. J. E. Everington, of Bulawayo, speaking 
at the passenger road transport conference at Port Eliza- 
beth on the twelfth of March, as summarised in the Star : 

“Europeans in the Colony willing to accept jobs as 
bus conductors were few. Employment of Natives was 
the only solution, though there were strong and bitter 
protests from the trade unions. Despite the outcry, the 

employment of Native drivers began in February, 1949 

under a strict system of training and discipline. After 

the first year of employment of African crews our in- 
surance company reduced our premiums, and a still 
further reduction was made after the second year. Since 

February, 1949 we have operated 2,522,610 miles with- 

out causing injury to a single passenger. Moreover, in 

1951, when we operated 984,588 miles, not a single 

claim was made on the insurance company for accidental 

damage to vehicles, and third-party claims were under 
£100. 

Natives of the finest type were engaged and trained 
for one month as conductors, with Europeans as in- 
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We have operated them for one year with 
complete success and with an immediate rise in revenue.” 

A few days earlier the same paper carried a statement by 
a postal official in Johannesburg with regard to the employ- 
ment of Natives as telegraph messengers. It was parti- 
cularly refreshing to read after studying three days pre- 
viously the desperate conclusion arrived at by the President 
of the Postal and Telegraph Association that, in view of 
the hopeless position of the Post Office in regard to securing 
recruits for its undermanned and overdriven services, the 
Government should curtail its activities. The postal 
official said that the employment of Natives as telegraph 
messengers had started in November of last year because 
of the difficulty of getting Europeans, and had been a 
success, resulting in a definite improvement in telegraphic 
deliveries. Moreover the office now had a full comple- 
ment of messengers. ‘Uhere was no intention, he added, 
of dispensing with the Natives’ services, and if they left 
other Natives would be engaged in their places. 

* * * * 
School Text-books. 

A distinguished headmaster in Natal, Col. A. C. Martin, 
on the eve of his retirement from Durban High School, 
had some severe things to say recently about the mischief 
that is being done to our education by the production and 
use of “deplorable school history books.” He maintained 
that “many of them were shockingly compiled and akin 
to the tracts of a narrow sect” and that ‘‘a completely 
distorted impression of the country’s history and develop- 
ment was being given by the presentation of carefully 
_ chosen facts and the suppression of countless others.” 
The differing interpretations of much of our history by 
differing schools of thought resulted, he believed, in “a 
tendency to introduce school books written by hacks which 
were but pale, partial and uninspired translations of much 
better works.” 

His vigorously expressed opinion will be scoffed at by 
many, as due to prejudice, but it is the plain truth that the 
conviction is rapidly gaining ground that many of the books 
such as he has in mind are propaganda rather than history, 
and that as a result of their use more and more of our fine 
young people are being raised in dangerous ignorance. We 
believe that most of our wisest educationists will agree with 
Col. Martin’s conviction that “the facts of our history 
have only to be fairly presented for all sections of the 
community to gain the respect of one another and so put an 
end to all the horrible bitterness which has made such 
terrible inroads on the everyday life of this country.” 
There will be widespread appreciation of the decision on 
the part of the Institute of Race Relations to appoint a 
competent group of people to investigate the text-books 
used in schools up to matriculation, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether they can be fairly held to foster bad rela- 
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tions between different groups in the population, and, if so, 
to making considered representations to our various educa- 
tional authorities. Some people are sure that there is no 
real problem. If that is so it will be an excellent thing to 
have the fact established by careful and comprehensive 
enquiry, to which, we hope, they will give ready assistance. 
*% * * * 

A Challenge to African Parents. 

We drew attention in our January number to the import- 
ance of the report of an inter-departmental commission on 
Native Juvenile Unemployment. Since then we have 
noted with much interest the comments of Canon J. A. 
Calata on it, when reporting to the annual conference of 
the Cape African Parents’ Association, of which he is 
Chairman. Expressing the fear lest the outcome of its 
findings should be increased expenditure on police and 
prisons, and on tightening up the pass-laws, instead of on 
teachers’ salarics, ‘‘ We are entitled” he said, ‘“‘to think 
that way because the attitude of all the parties that have 
governed this country has followed a negative course.” 
But he turned from this fear to urge that the cure for 
delinquency and degenerate morals lies in the hands of the 
African people themselves. Here are some of his weighty 
words :— 

“The salvation of any people lies in their own hands. 
No nation can be raised by another nation. We are so apt 
to think of the Government as our political enemy that 
we forget that there are many avenues, other than political, 
by which our people could rise, and which no Government 
could oppose. 

‘Ours is an organisation which calls upon Africans to 
help themselves to grow into a strong nation and the 
Government is not opposed to it. It is our duty to take 
up the question of the elevation of our children much more 
seriously than we are doing. ‘The alternative is that our 
child -er will rightly rebel against us and go their own way.’ 

* * * * 
African Medical Scholarship Trust Fund. 

The £6,000 mark has been passed by this fund which 
was started three years ago by students of the University of 
the Witwatersrand when the Government reduced the 
number of its medical scholarships for Africans. Its main 
support has been from the voluntary levy of ten shillings 
per student in the Witwatersrand, Cape ‘Town and Rhodes 
universities, but overseas students have also taken a hand, 
with the result that £600 has been received from Sweden, 
£400 from Australia, and £300 from Britain, while contri- 
butions are expected from America and Holland. So far 
eight scholarships have been awarded and all the recipients 
have passed their examinations. Each award is worth 
£250 a year and is repayable, free of interest, two years 


after the student has qualified. 
* * * * 
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The Report of the Commission on Native 
Education 1949-51 


(As the cost of the Education Commission’s Report is 16/6 
and we fear that owing to this it may not receive the degree of 
study which the subject deserves, we print 

(i) The Commission's own summary of its argument and 

(11) A brief synopsis of its principal recommendations. 

(Ed.) 


COMMISSION’S SUMMARY OF ITS 
ARGUMENT. 


CHAPTER XIV 

(For convenience of reference paragraph numbers in the 
report are given.) 

1045. The purpose of this summary is not to give a 
general survey of the findings and recommendations of the 
Commission, but to epitomise the general argument. 

1046. The first task of the Commission has been to 
find an answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the purpose of 
Bantu education ?”’ This has necessitated an examina- 
tion of the present state not only of the schools and their 
methods but also of social and economic conditions outside 
the schools. The examination raised a further question : 
“ Are the schools contributing to the solution of social and 
economic problems ?”’ 

1047. The answer to these questions is not reassuring. 
Very briefly stated the findings in connection with the 
schools are that— 

(i) they are providing education for a relatively small 

proportion of a backward population ; 

(ii) the rate of elimination at an early stage is very high ; 

(iii) the standards of achievement in the schools as 
measured by examinations and achievement tests are 
low; 

(iv) the general orientation of the school work is too 
academic because, for those pupils who proceed be- 
yond the primary stage, an academic certificate pro- 
mises a much more attractive economic future than 
anything else. 

1048. Our examination of social and economic condi- 
tions outside the schools gave equally little cause for satis- 
faction. In the economic field the conditions in the 
reserves and in the urban areas reveal both the poverty of 
the Bantu and their low productivity. This is also re- 
flected in the slow increase in the amount contributed by 
way of direct taxation to the national exchequer. In the 
social field the most disturbing features are a growing sense 
of dependence on the state for all services and a diminish- 
ing sense of personal and communal responsibility. 

1049. It is not our purpose to enumerate or discuss 
problems in the social or economic field but rather to 


formulate briefly the answer to the second question raised 
above, viz., ‘“‘ Are the schools contributing to the solution 
of social and economic problems?” In brief, we firmly 
believe that the schools are not being used nearly as effectively 
as they ought to be in helping to solve the numerous and urgent 
problems with which we are faced. Indeed, there is a great 
deal of evidence to show that much of the work of the 
schools is wasted to a large extent (cf. the high elimination 
rate in the lower classes, the poor examination results and 
the fact that many pupils never assume the type of work 
for which they have been trained). 


1050. Before turning to the question of what education 
can, in fact, achieve for the Bantu, we must refer to two 
fundamental weaknesses of the present system which bar 
the way to sound development :— 


(a) On one hand, the administration of education is 
entrusted to the Provincial Administrations which, as 
far as the Bantu are concerned, are concerned with 
schools, and schools only. They are neither res- 
ponsible for the social and economic factors outside 
the classroom nor are they able to plan and finance 
those reforms which are necessary to give meaning 
and purpose to the schools. 

(b) On the other hand, the local control of schools is 
not entrusted to a local governmental 
charged with studying and dealing with the whole 
gamut of local problems but is entrusted to religious — 
bodies whose functiens naturally do not include the 
management of affairs involving general local develop- 


authority 


ment. 


1051. Your Commission is of the opinion that educa- 
tion must be broadly conceived as a vital social service 
concerned not only with the intellectual, moral and emg- 
tional development of the individual but also with the 
socio-economic development of the Bantu as a people. 
Education, as one of a number of social services, must be 
integrated organically with all other State efforts designed 
to raise the level of Bantu life, and this integration should 
be effected both at the local and the national levels. 


1052. With the above considerations in mind the 
Commission has made a number of recommendations 
which may be summarised as follows :— ; 

(a) Since we conceive education not as an end in itself 
but as a means to the general development of the 
Bantu, it is essential that both a general development 
plan, and the necessary governmental machinery to 
carry it out, should be called into being as soon as 
possible. 
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It is essential that the carrying out of this develop- 
ment plan should be entrusted to a department of the 
Union Government with Union-wide jurisdiction ; 
and it is equally essential that, in order to ensure the 
necessary co-ordination, the administration of Bantu 
education should be placed in the hands of a specialist 
section of that same Department. 


(c) The recommendation is therefore made that a 


Division of Bantu Affairs should be called into being, 
consisting of a Department of Bantu Administration, 
a Department of Bantu Technical Services, a Depart- 
ment of Bantu Education and a Bantu Development 
Authority ; the latter body to be served by a Research 
Organization. 


(d) In order to secure the active participation of the 


Bantu in the solution ‘of local problems it is recom- 
mended that Bantu Local Authorities be set up in the 
Reserves and in the urban areas. The intention is 
that these bodies should in course of time evolve into 
local government units charged with the administra- 
tion of all local services, including education. Their 
funds would be drawn from local and national taxation. 


(e) Recommendations are made for the establishment 


of a number of bodies designed to effect close co- 
ordination of effort between the three proposed De- 
partments of the Division of Native Affairs at all levels. 


(f) It is proposed that the Department of Bantu Edu- 


cation should be divided into six regional units each 
with its own Regional Director and Educational 
Advisory Council. ‘These regions have been proposed 
in order to secure adequate administrative de-centrali- 
zation and to group together as far as possible homo- 
genous elements of the population. 


(g) The general approach of the Commission to prob- 


lems of curricula is that as soon as the general develop- 
ment plan has been satisfactorily drawn up the edu- 
cational authorities will have a clear picture of the 
types of individuals they will be called upon to produce. 


The great dilemma of Bantu education at present is’ 


that it lacks clear and definite aims, stated in terms of 
what children will do when they leave school (if they 


do not become teachers). 


(h) In.connection with school organization it is recom- 


mended that there should be instituted the following 

types of schools :— 

(i) A lower primary school with a four year course. 

(ii) A higher primary school with a four year course. 

(iii) Secondary and Technical schools with courses 
lasting four or five years. 

(iv) Post-matriculation and university education. 
The Commission regards the lower primary school 

as being particularly important as it is at this stage of 

the educational process that the present very high 
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wastage of pupils occurs and a low standard of work 
is found which handicaps the work of the rest of the 
school system. It is-hoped that in the not too distant 
future attendance at a lower primary school for four 
years will be made compulsory. Since only a small 
proportion of Bantu pupils at present complete the 
primary course it is recommended that the lower 
primary syllabus should be a rounded-off course, 
complete and worthwhile in itself, but also making 
provision for those children who wish and have the 
ability to proceed to higher stages in the school system. 
To emphasize their fundamental importance it is re- 
commended that lower primary schools should have 
their own principals and should be inspected by Bantu 
sub-inspectors fully conversant with the mother- 
tongue of the pupils. 


?) With 75.2 per cent. of all Bantu pupils in the first 


four classes of the primary school and only 2.5 per 
cent. in classes above Std. VI it is obvious that not to 
use to the fullest the mother-tongue as the medium of 
instruction is to impose a very heavy burden on both 
pupil and teacher. Accordingly your Commission 
has made recommendations designed to promote the 
increased use of mother-tongue instruction. At the 
same time the importance of a knowledge of both 
Official languages to the Bantu is not ignored. 


(j) In consonance with our recommendations designed 


to secure the active participation of the Bantu in local 
government and the control of schools, we have re- 
commended the increased use of Bantu teaching per- 
sonnel in post-primary schools and the appointment 
of Bantu sub-inspectors of schools. With such a 
large percentage of pupils in the two lowest classes of 
the schools the importance of inspection by persons 
thoroughly at home in the language of the pupils 
needs no further demonstration. 


(k) Concerning the financing of Bantu schools your 


Commission recommends the adoption of the follow- 

ing principles :— 

(i) Educational expenditure should be correlated with 
the development plan and attention given to the 
problem of using education to improve the economic 
situation. 

(ii) The responsibility for financing education must 
be shared by the State and the Bantu Local Autho- 
rities or communities. 

(iii) As the development plans take effect it is expect- 
ed that Bantu Local Authorities will be able to 
shoulder a proportionately heavier share. In the 
earlier stages, however, the share of the State will be 
heavier and must be regarded as an investment or 
“pump-priming ”’ device, 
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1053. Although the general socio-economic develop- 
ment plan advocated by the Commission occupies an 
essential position in its recommendations, it must not be 
assumed that until this plan has been worked out in detail 
it will not be possible to proceed with the reform of Bantu 
education. On the contrary, the general scheme of edu- 
cational reform should be proceeded with immediately and 
can be brought into harmony with the development 
scheme as it is evolved, since both are offshoots of the same 
basic approach to the problem of improving all phases of 
Bantu life. . 


SYNOPSIS OF PARTICULAR RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE UNION COMMISSION ON 
NATIVE EDUCATION 
Bantu Education should fall under a Union Department 

(803) 


A Division of Bantu Affairs should be established (805) 


Under the Secretary for Bantu Affairs there should be 
(a) A Director of Bantu Administraticr 
(b) A Director of Bantu Technical Services ana 
(c) A Director of Bantu Education, each with his 
Department (806) 


Within the Division of Bantu Affairs there should be a 
Development Authority consisting of the Secretary for 
Bantu Affairs, his three Dircctors and scveral co-opted 
members. (806) 


Also within the Division of Bantu Affairs there should be 
a Research Organization to serve all three Departments. 
(806) 

The Country would be divided into six regions viz. 
(a) The Northern Region. Headquarters, Pietersburg. 
(b) The Central Region. Headquarters, Johannesburg. 
(c) The Zulu-Swazi Region. Headquarters, Pieter- 


maritzburg. 
(d) The Southern Sotho Region. Headquarters, 
Kroonstad. 
(e) The Southern Region. Headquarters, King 
Wuliam’s ‘Town. (836) 


Each region would have a Bantu Regional Authority 
with a Regional Commissioner, a Regional Director of 
Educaticn, and a Regional Director of Technical Services 


correspc nding to the three Directors in the Bantu Division 
(808) 


Under the regional authorities Local Authorities would 


be set up, each with a District Commissioner, supported 
by the C.rcuit Inspector and the Technical Officers. (809) 


The Union Director of Bantu Education will be Chair- 
man of a Union Board of Bantu Education and the Regional 
Director of Education will be Chairman of a Regional 
Board of h:ducation (810) 
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The Local Bantu Authorities will each have a Committee 
fer Bantu Education which will supervise all the schools in 
the district. (810) 


The Educational Budget will be prepared by the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Local Authority. From them it 
will go to the Bantu Regional Authority for co-ordination 
with the other budgets prepared by other sections. It 
will also be transmitted to the Regional Director of Bantu 
Education who will consult the Regional Board of Bantu 
Education. From them it will go to the Union Director 
of Bantu Education who after consultation with the Union 


’ Board of Bantu Education will transmit it to the Secretary 


of the Bantu Division along with the similar budgets from 
the Administrative Department and the Department of 
Technical Services. The Secretary will pass these to the 
Minister for Bantu Affairs. The final authority will 
presumably be the Treasury before being passed on to 
the Minister of Finance and the Cabinet. (813) 


With regard to the large Bantu population on European 
Farms (2,187,113 in 1946) for whom Bantu Local Authori- 
tics could not be established, the Commission recom- 
mends that Area Authorities be set up, including from 50 
to 100 schools, to care for Bantu interests in general and 
Bantu education in particular. (825) 


In addition to the Administrative, Clerical and Accounts 
Branch, there would be set up a School Requisites Branch 
and workshop, a school Accommodation Branch, a Publi- 
cations Branch, an Examinations Branch and a Syllabus 
Branch. (827-833) 

A slight change is suggested in the present classification 
of schools. Pre-School Education is to be confined to the 
large urban areas and even there to be expanded with cir- 
cumspection. (848) 

The primary school is to be divided at the standard two 
level and to be called the lower primary. Every child is 
to be expected to remain for these four years. ‘There will 
be an examination to determine who are to proceed to 
the higher primary School. Standards III and IV will 
continue the tool subjects of the Lower Primary, and add 
such studies as history and geography. 

After standard IV the teacher will decide which of two 
streams the pupil should follow in standards V and VI, 
academic or practical. In the academic stream two- 
thirds of the school time will be given to academic subjects 
and one third to practical. In the practical stream the 
allotment of time will be reversed. High Schools will 
show a similar differentiation with more options. ‘The 
Teacher-Training Schools will continue at two levels: 
three years after Standard VI for the Bantu Lower Primary 
Certificate and two years after Junior Certificate for the 
Bantu Primary Higher. Post-matriculation courses to be 
conducted at University colleges or at special institutions. 
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Vocational Schools, Polytechnic Schools, Agricultural 
Schools should come under the Bantu Division as should 
also University Institutions. 

Private Schools, whether conducted by religious autho- 
rities or otherwise, are to be allowed to continue until the 
Bantu Local or Regional Authorities have decided the 
extent to which they should be recognized or subsidized. 

(846-894) 

Bantu Authorities are to be responsible for the financing, 
erection and maintenance of buildings. 

They will also accept responsibility for services 
(Teachers’ salaries, pension, leave etc.). Their funds will 
be drawn from taxation of the Bantu and from funds voted 
by the Treasury. (900) 

The Medium of Instruction. For the first four years all 
instruction to be through the medium of the child’s mother- 
tongue, whichever Bantu language that may be. A begin- 
ning should be made with one official language in the 
second year of school, and with the second official language 
in the fourth year (Std. IT). 

Mother-tongue medium should be gradually extended 
to standard VI and thereafter through the secondary 
school. Mother-tongue medium should also be used in 
the training schools. 

All candidates for standard VI will be examined in all 
One official language (on the B standard) 
(925) 

Religious instruction to be compulsory in all schools— 
primary, secondary and training, and to be inspected. (927) 


three languages. 
to be compulsory in secondary schools. 


A Bureau of literature to be established to make provi- 
sion for readers and text books. (939) 
Discipline is to be improved by the appointment of 
Bantu sub-Inspectors. (946) 
Bantu staff to be granted a greater measure of responsi- 
bility. (946) 
Common salary scales to be fixed for teachers and other 
employees under the development plan. Unwise to do so 
at this stage. (968) 
Departmental Managers to be abolished. (974) 
Inspectors salaries to be as for European Schools. 
Salaries for Higher Officials : Director of Bantu Educa- 
tion £1,600—{1,800 ; 
Deputy-Director £1,450—{1,550; Regional Director 
£1,250—£1,450 (976) 
A new post of “ Educational Officer” to be created for 
(976 b) 
(978) 
The financial implications of the recommendations are : 
Expenditure in 1949 £4,941,758 
Estimated in 1959 £9,961,400 of which the Bantu popu- 
lation will be expected to raise by Bantu taxation 
£1,600,000, (1041) 


people training to be inspectors. 
Hostel Inspectors to be appointed. 
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The Place of religious bodies: “It is a known fact— 
and grateful mention has been made of it in this report— 
that religious bodies have diligently acted as guardians of 
the Bantu. But this guardianship now hampers the 
balanced development of the Bantu community and for 
that reason the guardian should stand aside if he desires to 
fulfil his mission.” (910) 

“ Religious bodies are not totally eliminated for they can 
still participate in Bantu Education by— 

(i) acting as members of the education committees of 

Local Authorities, or of a Regional Education Board or 
di) assuming direct management of schools under 
certain conditions and on such terms as the Authority 
concerned may with the approval of the Education 
Department prescribe.” (913c) 

‘‘ Where religious bodies, performing satisfactory work, 
are not prepared to transfer their schools they will not be 
compelled to do so but they will not be entitled to claim 
full State-Aid. Such schools will, however, be permitted 
to apply for a subsidy through the Local or Regional 
Authority under whose supervision they fall.” (915) 


SOUTH AFRICAN TEMPERANCE ALLIANCE 
YOUTH DEPARTMENT 
JINGLE CONTEST 
We are sorry to say that the response to the competition 
did not come up to expectations, and it is felt that only 
in one class can the full awards be given. The results are 
2s follows :— 


CLASS A (11 years and under) 

Special prizes have been sent to Norman Jobson, Bell- 
ville, Cape ; Patrick Miles, Bellville, Cape ; Gloria Smith 
Bellville, Cape ; and Robert Higgo, Maitland, Cape. 

CLASS B (12 to 16 years) 

Special prizes have been sent to Brian Austin, Wynberg ; 
Joan Micklethwaite, Maitland. 


CLASS C (Teachers and Young People) 

First Prize Mr. M. M. Prinsloo, Germiston, Tvl. 

Second Prize Mr. B. Haynes, ‘Florida, Tvl. 

We are very glad, however, of all those who entered for 
this competition, and trust that those who have been un- 
successful will be trying again in future competitions. 


J. ALLISON, Secretary, Youth Department. 
* * * * 


In our revolt against outworn dogma and sterile 
religious institutionalism it is possible to lose sight 
of the fact that the most important contributions to 
human welfare have usually been made by those 
who believe that back of the universe is a Goodness 
that seeks to cooperate with men in their struggling 
for excellence. —W. W. Alexander. 
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The Church and Communism 
PART X 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland appoint- 
ed a Commission on Communism. This Commission has 
been at work with great thoroughness, and when the Assembly 
met in Edinburgh towards the end of May it submitted a long 
and realistic report. It is our intention to give our readers 
the opportunity of reading this remarkable document, although 
it will take several months to accommodate it in our columms. 
Our last nine issues gave the opening portions of this Report, 
and below there follows a further section. 

—Editors, ‘“ The South African Outlook.” 


THE RESPONSE OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
REALM OF THOUGHT 


HE realm of thought is of peculiar relevance and 
importance as a field of Christian service in our time 
for two reasons. In the first place, ideas have a bigger 
* impact on the life of man in our age than they have ever had 
at earlier periods of history. On the one hand traditional 
patterns of life have been broken down on a world-wide 
scale by the impact of the Industrial Revolution. On the 
other hand, ever since the time of the Renaissance the 
assumption that the ordinary man is entitled to think for 
himself and adopt his own views upon current matters of 
importance has come more and more to be taken for grant- 
ed. Popular education is an outcome of thisidea. Science 
has placed at the disposal of men vastly improved techni- 
ques for the dissemination of opinion. It is significant 
that the most authoritarian of modern political régimes 
attach the greatest importance to propaganda. Persuasion 
as well as coercion are required to maintain the authority 
of the twentieth-century despot. 

In the second place it is clear that the intellectual per- 
plexity constitutes a most effective hindrance to faith in the 
circumstances of the present day. And this perplexity is 
not something which is limited to academic and _near- 
academic circles as once it was. It is something which is 
spread through the entire community. It not only hinders 
many from accepting the Christian faith, it also exerciscs a 
profoundly inhibiting effect upon the Christian life and 
service of many within the Church. This bewilderment 
is the result at once of the extraordinary rate of social 
change characteristic of the period since the Industrial 
Revolution, and of the ferment of European thought, which 
has increasingly developed since the Renaissance. It is 
greatly increased by the operation of the time-lag which 
~ affects the influence of ideas. One of the most critical 
‘problems which faces modern society is the fact that ideas 
take often as long as fifty or a hundred years to penetrate to 
the whole population. Therefore they often become in- 


fluential when informed opinion has modified or even 
discarded them, or they have ceased to be relevant to the 
situation. This problem is a peculiarly critical one for the 
Church, situated as it is in a rapidly changing society. It 
is further complicated by the fact that the duration of the 
time-lag varies with different sections of the population 
and in relation to the subject-matter of the ideas. To-day, 
many people are hindered from accepting the Christian 
faith because their minds are influenced by nineteenth- 
century conceptions of the relationship between science 
and religion, while many of the most vital movements 
within the Church lack popular support because so many 
Church members are still thinking in terms of the theology 
characteristic of the years prior to the First World War, or,. 
indeed, of none at all. The leaders of thought in the 
Church are living in a different world from so many of the 
ordinary members, and therefore the guidance which they 
can offer elicits little support. A striking case in point is 
the Ecumenical Movement. If the Church is to exercise 
the influence which it ought to exercise it is essential that 
this gap should be bridged. 

Christians must learn to recognise to a much greater 
extent the truth that God must be served with the mind. 
This service has two aspects. In the first place the Gospel 
is offered to us as a Word which has to be consciously 
grasped and accepted by the understanding. ‘The Church 
must know what it believes and why it believes it. It must 
constantly examine its teaching in the light of the Gospel 
which has been committed to it. For this task it requires 
its expert theologians. There is a right and honourable 
tradition in the Reformed Churches that every minister 
should be in some measure a theologian. There is a good 
deal of evidence that this is a tradition which in our time to 
some extent is being lost sight of, and requires to be 
strengthened. Both the overwhelming mass of duties 
which are thrust upon the modern minister and the philis- 
tine attitude of some congregations tend to militate against 
it. But it was also the intention of the Reformers that 
Christian people at large should be theologically minded— 
that is to say, that they should possess such a knowledge 
of, and understanding of Christian doctrine thatthey should - 
be capable of making the decisions which life demands 
from a genuinely Christian standpoint. One of the weak- 
nesses of the Church is that, though the basic Christian 
doctrines are in some vague and tacit way accepted, in 
practice they often do not secm to make very much differ- 
ence to those who profess to believe them. For many 
Christianity would seem to be little more than a largely 
emotional source of strength and comfort in facing the 
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conflicts and trials of life, whereas it should be a positive 
source of direction in moulding the course which life should 
take. ‘This direction must be applied not only in the realm 
of personal relationships but over the whole area of human 
concerns. The great revival of theological concern which 
is characteristic of limited but influential circles in all the 
major branches of the Church at the present time augurs 
well for the future... But if this movement is to exercise to 
the full the beneficial effect of which it is capable, it must 
become very much more widespread, and become charac- 
teristic of the life of the Church as a whole. 

In saying this it is necessary to guard against one possible 
misunderstanding. What is necessary is a genuine insight 
into the significance of Christian truth for life, and not a 
mere learning of theological propositions authoritatively 
defined. There are four emphases which are vital if such 
an effort is to be a genuine service of God within the setting 
of the needs of our day. (i) What must be developed is a 
Church theology, a living effort on the part of the Church 
as a whole to come to a genuinely common mind in its 
understanding of and obedience to God’s will for man. (11) 
This theology must be soundly based upon Scripture. 
(iii) This effort must be carried out constantly in an Ecu- 
menical setting. ‘There must be a continual awareness of 
the fact that the Church which is the body of Christ is 
something greater than the particular Churches which are 
severed one from the other, and that it is God’s will that 
these divisions should be overcome. (iv) Finally, this 
intellectual service of God must be based upon the recogni- 
tion that the Gospel is for the whole man, and not merely 
for particular aspects of his being, and therefore the under- 
standing of it must be worked out in relation to the whole 
area of human interests and concerns. 

What has been said so far is concerned with the more 
narrowly theological aspect of the Church’s thought. This 
aspect is vital, for the Church must, above all things, have 
a clear grasp of the Gospel which is committed to it. But 
this is not the only-aspect of the Church’s task in the realm 
of thought. The Christian insights into the nature of man 
and his place in the universe must be brought into effective 
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relation with the whole range of human interests and con- 
cerns, In this connection there are two errors which it is 
necessary to guard against. On the one hand, while there 
is much that may usefully be learned from the thought of 
the Middle Ages, it must be clearly recognised that it is 
quite impossible to return to the mediaeval situation. It 
would be quite wrong, for example, for the Church to 
seek to develop an authoritarian Christian sociology which 
it might then seek to impose upon the modern world. In 
the second place, what has been said above about the need 
for bringing Christian insights to bear upon the whole area 
of human concerns and interests must not be understood 
in a sense which would infringe the proper autonomy of 
these areas of human life. The basis for this activity is 
found in the fact that since human life in its entirety is lived 
in a world of which God is the Creator, the Lord and the - 
Redeemer, these facts always form, as it were, the setting 
within which any human activity takes place, and are there- 
fore always relevant to it, though with varying degrees of 
remoteness. The truths of the faith are relevant to the 
questions which sociology considers in a way in which they 
are not to mathematics. But in no case can the truths 
which these disciplines study be simply deduced from a set 
of theological propositions. ‘ 

This whole area of Christian service is predominantly 
the task of laymen. The function of the theologian as such 
is to co-operate but not, as it were, to rule. Here again 
the Ecumenical setting is of the first importance. It is not 
only that in connection with the Ecumenical Movement 
some of the most promising developments of our time have 
taken place. ‘This is also a sphere of Christian service in 
which those who are as yet unable to come to agreement 
upon the theological issues which divide them may never- 
theless learn to co-operate with one another, and in co- 
operating come to a better understanding of their respective 
standpoints and traditions. Again the immediate task is 
to endeavour to develop in the Church as a whole the sense 
of the value and the possibilities of this work, which already 
characterises circles which have been deeply influenced by 
the Ecumenical Movement. 


Tales of Two Cities 
2. CITY SPARROWS 


Being some impressions of the two cities by a newcomer. 


F all the towns that I have visited in South Africa this 
is the one which has reminded me most of England 
as I knew it in my childhood. 

The church bells playing a hymn-tune in the quietness 
of Sunday morning ; the pleasant gardens full of sweet- 
smelling flowers nad shrubs ; the quaint little houses open- 
ing directly on to the High Street ; here a sleek cat drows- 


ing on a garden path and a caged bird hanging from the 
branches of an apple-tree ; merry groups of boys and girls 
with bicycle bells tinkling ; all these familiar daily sights 
and sounds have taken me back in memory to a quiet street 
in the London suburb where I lived as a child. 

But it was another incident that most clearly recalled 
the past, In a little hand-book describing the amenities 


_ provided by the Native Location. 


t 
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: of life in the city I was interested to read that one of the 


advantages mentioned is the inexpensive domestic labour 
Good servants, we are 
told, can be engaged at reasonable wages. Anxious to 
verify this I walked through the market square and up the 
hill to the Location and it was when I got to the soup- 
kitchen adjoining the Health Centre that memory recalled 
a picture of nearly fifty years ago. 

I saw my Aunt, white-haired and rosy-cheeked, erect 
and slim in a voluminous black silk dress with big sleeves 
and long tight-fitting cuffs. She was removing the table- 
cloth after four o’clock tea. The furniture in the room 
was of ponderous ugly mahogany, beloved by that genera- 


tion, and the table-cloth was edged with crochet lace of 


complicated design. Carefully the crumbs were collected 
with a curved brush into a shiny black tray. I could see 
myself walking behind my Aunt, down the steep stairs to 
the basement, carrying the crumb brush and tray. I was 
wearing the stuffy clothes and long black woollen stockings 
inflicted on children in Edwardian days. I think it was a 
navy-blue sailor-suit with a big frilly white pinafore on 
top. 

The. basement kitchen opened into a scullery, the 
scullery into a paved “area ’”’ which led by two stone steps 
up to the garden. In the garden were two lilac bushes, a 
pear tree and some pink moss-roses in flower-beds beside 
an asphalt path. The path surrounded a small green 


_ lawn and on that summer afternoon the shadow of the pear 


tree stretched across the bright green grass. 

My Aunt gathered up some scraps of bread from the 
board on the kitchen table where the slices of bread and 
butter had been cut for tea, and these she added to the 
crumbs already in the tray. 

‘““ A crumb no bigger than a seed 
Will serve a little bird to feed,” she quoted. 

The back door of the scullery was opened and the crumbs 
scattered on to the paving of the “area,” and immediately 
there was a fluttering, chirping and twittering. The 
sparrows had been waiting and watching. Perhaps a 
sentinel had been swinging in the pear tree and given word 
to the others, for in a moment there were twenty or thirty 
of them pecking away at the crumbs. The cocks were 
gray and brown with little brown patches in front like 
neck-ties ; the hens plain gray and slimmer than the cocks. 
The meal over, quickly they were gone, not a crumb re- 
maining, and I was left alone to bowl my hoop round and 
round the garden path until my Aunt called me indoors. 

The feeding of the sparrows was a daily routine in that 


household, and nearly fifty years later I was reminded of 


it. Here was another and a younger rosy-checked lady. 
Instead of the black crumb-brush and tray she was carry- 
These she filled with soup and dis- 


ing a pile of basins. 
“‘ sparrows ” eagerly collected 


tributed to the forty or fifty 
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round her. ‘There was sunshine and shadow on a patch 
of grass, chirping and tweeting and the same eager peck- 
pecking. Only the sparrows were different! It is true 
that they had rounded brown bodies, tiny thin legs and 
beady black eyes. But instead of the glossy plumage of 
the London sparrows of my memory, here were skins 
roughened and sore from disease and malnutrition, bodies 
over-distended from wrong feeding, limbs deformed by 
tuberculosis, eyes scarred by syphilis and starvation. 

The meal over they quickly disappeared like those other 
sparrows, to wait and watch until tomorrow when “ the 
ladies’ would come again. ‘To many of these little ones 
this food must have been literally life-saving and many 
thanks are due to those whose kindness and generosity 
have made this work possible. But I did not stay to talk 

o “ the ladies ;’ I was anxious to follow one of these city 
sparrows to its nest. his I did and will describe what I 
found because I believe it to be typical of hundreds of 
similar homes in many Cities. 

Facing one of the main roads of the Location is what 
appears to the casual observer to be a reasonably comfort- 
able little cottage, made of brick with an iron roof. This 
is where the Landlord and owner of the plot lives. He 
does not need to work, for he has found, like many a white 
man, the advantages of the capitalist system. He can 
make a living by sub-letting his land to those less fortunate 
than himself who have nowhere to live. 

If you go round behind his cottage you will find six or 
seven little shanties. These are made of odd bits of old 
iron, flattened out rusty paraffin tins, scraps of hessian, a 
fragment of the bottom of an old tank, even the top of a 
cardboard carton. There is no room for furniture. The 
inhabitants sit and lie on the earth floor on mats, sacks, old 
bedding and old clothes. When it rains everything gets 
wet and the floor is covered with thick wet mud. 

In one of these shanties lives a widow with three child- 
ren. She does washing twice a week for one shilling and 
threepence a time. Presumably she supplies some of the 
“inexpensive domestic labour” referted to in the hand- 
book. Her earnings in an average month are eleven 
shillings and threepence and she pays nine shillings rent. 
Here is a problem for a class in domestic economy! How 
to feed and clothe a family of four on two shillings and 
threepence a month ? 


The home of the “sparrow” I visited was about eight 


.foot square and seven people live and sleep there, men, . 


women and children. Here they have to keep their food 
and eat it. Here the babies are conceived and here they 
are born; here the grand-mother coughed and spat blood 
until she ‘died of tuberculosis, and here she lay dead until 
she could be buried. 

Amongst the ten thousand Natives living in the Location 
are many with active pulmonary tuberculosis for whom no 
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hospitalisation is available ; and almost one in four, it is had left. Then I passed an open window where young 1 
voices were singing. Probably a school choir-practice, I | 


estimated, has syphilis in some form. During drought the 
water in the communal taps is turned off in the afternoon 
until the next day. This means that many of the workers 
are unable to wash from the time they get home in the 
evening until after they leave again for work in the morn- 
ing. 

These are the nests in which our “sparrows” are 
hatched and from these hovels many of the cooks, nurse- 
maids and other workers travel daily to the schools, colleges 
and hommes, of the city. 

As 1 walked back through the Market Square into High 
Street [thought sadly of what I had seen. In some places 
building was in progress : churches, chapels, hotels. 

“ Pexhaps,” I said to myself, “‘ There is nowhere in the 
Union a city with so many devout and learned people in 
proportion to the European population ; so many clergy, 
so many professors, so many teachers. Economists, edu- 
cationalists, mathematicians, philosophers, psychologists ; 
Doctors and Masters of Science and Arts; Professors of 
this and of that! And such terrible ignorance about vital 
matters! For surely it must be ignorance. ‘The alter- 
native is indifference which is unthinkable ! 


“There are men and women here,” I thought, “‘ who 
are students of Sociology and can tell us all about the evo- 
lution of the home from pre-historic times and can describe 
in detail the dwellings of primeval man. Is it conceivable 
that they do not know about these dwellings so near to 
them? There are students of history who teach our boys 
and girls about the development of civilisation ; of man’s 
fight for the rights of the individual ; of the relationship of 
cause and effect in the rise and fall of nations. Do they 
understand these causes so near to them?. Have they 
considered their effects ? And when the inevitable results 
take place, as some day they surely must, will it be any 
‘We did not know ?’ 

“Tf the true facts about conditions in the Location were 
fully known and understood, with all their implications 
and dangers, so great would be the outcry that in one year 
these abominations .would be swept away and in their 
place houses would be built, fit dwelling-places for human 
beings. There are financial and other difficulties it is 
true, but if the tide of public opinion were sufficiently 
strong it would rise so high that all obstructions would be 


swept away before it.” 
* * * * 


excuse to plead : 


Thinking thus, I found that I had walked further than I 
realised. Now I was passing some of the European schools, 
Pleasant dormitories, sunny dining-rooms, playing-fields, 
tennis-courts, swimming-baths, libraries, museums, art 
galleries ; all these available to the privileged minority. 
They made a sharp contrast in my mind with the hovels I 
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thought. It was an old favourite of my own childhood : 
Blake’s ‘‘ Jerusalem,” and they were putting heart and soul 
into singing it well :— 


“‘T will not stay from mental strife, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In this, our own beloved land.” 


And as I passed I added my “Amen” to their song. 
“God grant it may be so. God help the young to know — 
and understand.” 


E.H. 


Fort Hare Notes 


Professor Z. K. Matthews, of the Department of African 
Studies at Fort Hare, has been invited by the Directors 
and Faculty of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
U.S.A., to accept an appointment as a Visiting Professor 
for the academic year 1952-53. Known as the Henry W. 
Luce Visiting Professorship of World Christianity, the 
Chair which Professor Matthews is invited to occupy was 
established in 1945 in memory of Dr. Henry Winters 
Luce, a graduate of the Seminary, for twenty years a leader 
of Christian education in China, the father of Henry. R. 
Luce, Editor-in-Chief of Time, Inc., whose family pro- 
vided the funds. ‘The purpose of the Professorship is to. 
bring leaders from the so-called Younger Churches to the 
United States for periods of one year each to interpret the 
most important developments in the Christian movement 
in their own lands. Previous incumbents have included 
Dr. Francis Wei of China, Dr. Paul D. Devanandan of 
India, Professor Lootfy Levonian of Beirut and Professor 
Gonzalo Baez-Camargo of Mexico. 

At the same time Professor Matthews has been invited 
to attend two Conferences both to be held in June, 1952 at 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, one under the © 


auspices of the Africa Committee of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. and the other under the auspices of 
the Phelps-Stokes Foundation. ‘The theme of the Con- 
ference which it is hoped will be attended by some 300 
delegates (including at least 40 Africans) principally from 
Canada, the U.S.A., Europe and Africa, will be “ A Pro- 
posed Study of the Changing racial, economic and political 
conditions in Africa south of the Sahara and the relation of 
the Christian Church and Mission to them.” The 
Governing Council of Fort Hare has granted Professor 
Matthews the necessary leave of absence to enable him to 
accept these invitations. 
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Rev. Geo. F. Macleod, M.C., D.D. at Lovedale 


THE WORD OF RECONCILIATION 


ARCH the ninth was a red-letter day not only for Love- 
dale but for all who gathered under the oaks on that 
beautiful Sunday morning. The service was conducted 
by one of the outstanding figures of the Church of Scotland, 
Dr. George MacLeod. .).He is visiting South Africa at the 
invitation of the Presbyterian Church and in addition to 
his experience as a preacher he is widely known as the 
Head of the Iona Community. The island of Iona, off the 
West coast of Scotland, was the headquarters of a mission, 
led by St. Columba in the sixth century of our era, which 
won for Christ a population then heathen. The aim of 
Dr. MacLeod is to organise a community which in due 
course will carry the Gospel to a population, chiefly in the 
cities, which has been sinking into a modern heathenism. 

The man who appeared in the pulpit had the bearing of 
a leader of men and from the first word of his service to the 
last he commanded the eager attention of the great con- 
gregation. His sermon was forceful, vivid, memorable ; 
his words were to many of us spirit and life. He found 
the theme of his message in St. Paul’s great words, “‘ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them ; and hath committed 
unto us the word of reconciliation”’. ‘The preacher placed 
the Cross before us in living pictures : 

1. ‘Take away the cross-beam and you are left with the 
That is the most dangerous word in the langu- 
age, capital I. Left by itself it is like the fabled cepas tree 
which poisons both the soil and the air. We all naturally 
love and cherish it without suspecting its deadly nature. 
But Ego-ism is the root of every sin. The cross-beam 
cancels out the capital I. Naturally this is not a pleasant 


upright. 


operation, but it is necessary if we are to be saved from 
self-love, self-pleasing, selfishness. Only Christ can do 
this for us and only if we are ready to take up our cross and 
follow Him. Then we can say, “I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me... I live by the faith of the Son of God 
who loved me and gave himself for me. 

2. Again, the sign of the Cross speaks of the limitless 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Of our- 
selves we prefer the sign of the Circle by which we form 
exclusive groups ; Race, Class and Church circles by means 
of which we rope ourselves comfortably in and other people 
conveniently out. The circle is at once inclusive and 
exclusive. For many, the offence of the Cross is that it 
knows no limits. Its outstretched arms point in all direc- 
tions. One who took up his cross wrote with pride of a 
Christian fellowship where there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in 
all. Those who make circles to include themselves and to 
exclude others have not yet learned to take up their cross, 

In some such terms the living message came acress, and 
when it was ended there was a hush over us and within 
us which every one could feel. 

Many who were present will never forget that service 
under the oaks lit with the sun and will ever thank God 
that He sent a man with a message so living and powerful 
on a too-short visit to our land. 

Our prayer is that his words may reach and touch many 
hearts even as they touched ours under the oaks on March 
the ninth. 


[Bice 


A Shepherd’s Work 


December 31st, 1951 

N each of the last three days I have been amongst the 
extensive slums which stretch away to the west over 

a widespread area of sind and bush from the railway at 
Retreat to the Prince George Drive. Very hot weather 
has continued all the time. On Friday I went to hunt for 
certain people, and though I could not find them I con- 
tacted many others whom I had not expected to see. Here 
is a man who married a girl down here, and after a while 
he allowed her to go back on a visit to her home in the 
Transkei. Now her people up there will not allow her to 
return to him because he married her without the custom- 
ary dowry. And here is a woman in bed with a new born 
baby in a dirty little shack which she and her husband, 
(one of our preachers from St. Cuthbert’s), share with a 


low-grade Coloured couple, who are on the bed in their 
portion of the room, both apparently drunk. As I pass 
along I see some men sitting on a bench on the shady side - 
of a pondokkie, while another man walks along in front of 
them with a china egg-cup in his right hand and a flatbottle 
in his left hand containing some clear brown liquid. He 
appears to be dosing each of those who are sitting down 
with a small quantity of the liquid poured from the flat 
bottle into the egg-cup. It isa very hot afternoon, and the 
liquid in the bottle is hardly likely (as someone has charit- 
ably suggested ) to have been cold tea ! 

Then I go and bunt for a couple who have long been 
living together but are not yet married (both from St. 
Cuthbert’s parish). A bedraggled and halfwitted looking 
woman tells me that they are not at home, they are ‘ over 
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there.’ I also wanted to go ‘ over there’ though I gave up 
hope of finding the two I had hoped to find at home. 
Climbing slowly over a sand ridge to the next settlement 
of pondokkies, which was ‘ over there,’ I noticed a group 
of gamblers in a closely crowded circle such as one often 
sees. As I was passing from one dwelling to another the 
couple I had missed emerged from the party of gamblers 
and came towards me and conducted me back to their 
place where they quickly_produced a very pleasant tea. I 
was of course asked to say grace, and during tea the young 
woman told me that she had been to the races last Satur- 
day (as she always does) and had come back with over 
eighty pounds in her pocket. When I asked her whether 
this amount exceeded the amount she had, over a period of 
time, put out at the Race Course, she had to admit that it 
did not. These people have several children and amongst 
them is a little boy of about three who always favours me 
with a friendly welcome. While we were sitting at tea 
this little chap went to the door and shouted to some of his 
young friends outside, whereupon his father laughed 
heartily and said “‘ He is calling out ‘ Come inside and see 
my Grandfather!’”’ As they have already deposited two 
of their children at the young man’s home I am hopeful 
that they mean to marry: and it was with great pleasure 
that I noticed that they were both at Church this morning. 
Then a tiny daughter of six months crawled in at the door 
clad in nothing but a string of beads ; the nickname of this 
charming little creature can best I think be interpreted into 
English as ‘‘ The Insect.” 

I then passed on to see a man from St. Cuthbert’s whose 
wife had not brought her baby for baptism last time as 
expected. I found the man in opposition to the Church 
for he had joined one of the many new sects that have come 
into being amongst the Africans. He was now refusing to 
allow the baptism saying his wife must follow him ‘ accord- 
ing to the law.’ The suggestion that his wife was in the 
right way and that he should follow her only evoked an 
expression of contempt. However, he came this merning 
to see me about another matter at the rickety little 
homestead where we hold services, and as we were just 
sitting down to food, I invited him to sit down and join us, 
and we chatted quite happily during the meal, so I hope 
he may now be in a better disposition to return to the 
Church. Argument with him only tends to harden him, 

Yesterday I went over again for Preparation and inter- 
views in our pondokkie church there, and as I had done 
sufficient visiting on the previous day I did not turn aside 
on the way. Here-and there one passes through congest- 
ed areas, where, in hot weather like this, the smells are 
both unpleasant and unmentionable. The room we use 
is lined with brown paper and I found it nicely prepared 
and a few people waiting. ‘Two couples who have recent- 
ly had their unions regularized by marriage came to arrange 
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about the baptism of their babies this morning. Another | 


couple, long married by Xhosa custom, came to ask for 
Christian marriage. Years ago there was a special service 


in use for such cases, but it has dropped out of use. Aman | 


and a woman recently confirmed came to learn the manner 


a. 


of receiving Communion—how to put their hands, and ~ 


how not to use a handkerchief, or the back of a hand, to 


wipe their lips, etc., etc.—with some explanation, in 


advance, of this morning’s service, and some prayers of 
preparation with them and the others who had come. 

This morning (Sunday) I went to the station beyond 
Retreat to see the preacher of Vrygrond who lives just 
there. From there, the walk to our place of worship in the 
bushes of Retreat, and back to Retreat Station for the 
journey home, takes a course like a horseshoe ; the place of 
worship being half way round the bend of it, and the whole 


distance round being about four miles. My progress this 


morning was slow as the sun was so hot, but I arrived at 
our pondokkie church just as the second lesson was being 
read, and it was evident that those inside, as well as those 
sitting outside, were much affected by the heat. While I 
was still vesting the preacher started the introit hymn 
(‘ While shepherds watched ”’)to such an unfamiliar tune 
that few people joined in. When I whispered to him that 
he had better start again to the wellknown tune, he said he 
could not remember it, so I did it for him. If anything is 
sure to bring cn a headache with me it is to continue in a 
stuffy room full of people, and such was our little place of 
worship on this occasion. There is a small window over 
the little table that serves as an altar, and I asked the 
preacher to open it. ‘Thereupon the wind came in with 
such force as to blow out the candles and to scatter the 
wafers prepared for consecration. However, less than a 
minute of this was enough to disperse a good deal of the 
stuffiness, which did however soon begin to accumulate 
again. ‘Chere were about seventy people present including 
those sitting outside, and the greetings outside after the 
service were rather trying owing to the sun. Here was a 
young girl straight from St. Cuthbert’s who had just come 
down expressly to get married ; (so this marriage is not of 
the Gretna Green variety !) She looked shy and bewilder- 
ed in such surroundings for the first time. There, sitting 
in the shade of a bush, was the lady who goes to the Races, 
nursing the “‘ Insect’ on her capacious lap. Then, after 
other greetings outside, back inside again there followed 


interviews and churchings and two baptisms, so that when, - 


after all this, the people in the Class walked in, I felt 
almost too tired to attendtothem. However, this isa very 
important part of the work, for the monthly or six-weekly 


visit of the priest is the only opportunity he has of contact- , 


ing those preparing for baptism and confirmation. On 
this occasion there were four men, all catechumens, and 
two of them from St. Cuthbert’s parish. Then came a 
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‘meal, and while we were packing our bags afterwards. 


there came a stalwart member of the Mothers’ Union to 
express her greetings, which she did with a great many 
words which occupied a very long time. She was a humor- 
ous old lady, and said that when she caught sight of me 
yesterday, moving at a distance amongst the pondokkies, 
before she recognized who I was, she thought I was the 
5.P.C.A. man hunting for stray dogs. At last I got away, 
and on the walk back tothe station some of the men walked 
with me to carry my bag, and to see me on the train, and 
two of them then walked all the way back. 

At one of the stations on the way back the coach was 
invaded by one of those Christmas bands of young Colour- 
ed men that parade the streets at this time of the year. All 
dressed exactly alike in grey felt hats., blue blazers with 
their own badge, new grey flannel trousers, etc., they 
came in at every door and soon got going with their music 
and played continuously till they reached their destination 
Their behaviour was quite exemplary ; indeed for the most 
part they played their instruments with serious looks on 
their faces :—the only variation in this being a certain 
amount of winking at some girls at the other end of the 
coach. It is the Coloured bands of this kind, and of 
various other kinds ‘not to mention the Coons) that fill the 
streets with gay music at Christmas and the New Year as 
wel] by night as by day. 


January 6th, 1952 


Our humble little church of St. John the Baptist, in the 
wilderness of bushes and sand dunes at Vrygrond, not far 
from wealthy Muizenberg but wholly out of sight from 
there, has been enlarged. The preacher who is a messenger 
in the Standard Bank at Muizenberg, recently had a fort- 
night’s holiday and spent most of his time on this good 
work., which is three miles walk from his home, and there 
is'no *bus. Formerly the church building measured 
twenty-one feet by twelve; now it measures twenty-one 
feet by twenty. So on this Feast of the Epiphany which 
happens to fall on a Sunday, we had a procession, in which 


all the fifty-nine human beings present, young and old, 


took part,—the majority going round on their legs, and the 
rest in their Mothers’ arms. A simple wooden cross was 
carried by an assistant preacher who led the procession by 
‘the orthodox route, the forms being so placed as to make 
this possible. We carried no banners for we had none to 
carry. Our banners were the babies carried by their 
mothers (I counted seven) and the tasselbolders were the 
toddlers who clung to their mothers’ skirts. Everybody 
joined most heartily in the singing of the hymn—* O come, 


| _all ye faithful. . .”’ and I think it was just about as beautiful 


an Epiphany procession as anyone could desire. 
After the sermon there came the blessing of a marriage, 
which had already been legalized in the Magistrate’s 
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Office, between a young man from St. Cuthbert’s parish 
and a young woman recently arrived from the adjacent 
parish of St. Barnabas, western Pondoland. After the 
service there followed the baptism of three babies preced- 
ed by the Churching of their mothers, during which a 
toddler slowly approached, found her mother, and solemnly 
knelt by her. All the parents of the three babies to be 
baptized were from different districts in the Transkei. In 
most of our congregations there is a noticeable increase of 
women coming to town from the different up-country 
reserves. ‘I'he last season’s crops in the Transkei were 
poor and as early as October people were buying mealies. 
Now we hear that there has been little or no ploughing 
and, as it is now too late to begin, the people are faced with 
a shortage of food even worse than that of last year. It is 
then not surprising that they continue coming to town 
where money can be earned and food, in a properly varied 
diet, can be bought. And so, when all this morning’s 


_work was over, a meal was provided for myself and the 


four preachers, which surpassed all its predecessors in 
elegance! While we were engaged in disposing of this, a 
woman appeared at the door to say that a sick person 
wanted the preachers to call on their way home. This of 
course they agreed to do, and, when eventually we dis- 
persed to go our various ways, I found I had been at the 
church for four hours. 

At a leisurely pace I made my way towards the sea and 
fell in with a young man from Cradock who described 
himself, rather in the way that some people do, as a lost 
sheep who wanted to be found and brought back ; and he 
asked me to write to his priest at his home (whom I happen 
to know )and to hear what he would have to say. He then 
gave me his address and asked me to send for him when I 
got the answer. Then I reached the sea and walked along 
the water’s edge, amongst the non-European bathers, into 
Muizenberg. An African woman with a baby approached 
me accompanied by her husband in his bathing suit. I 
recognized her at once as one who had been a girl in a 
well-known family at St. Cuthbert’s, her mother having 
been the first student in the Weaving School nearly fifty 
years ago. But the gentleman, her husband in the bath- 
ing suit, is a Moravian, so in accordance with the prevail- 
ing custom she has left our Church. Then, while still 
amongst the bathers on the shore, I was approached by 
a little girl from our congregation at Retreat, who had come 
by train alone with her still smaller brother to enjoy the 
sea, and had lost her ticket and wanted twopence, without 
which she could not get another one for going home! 
The nearer you get to Muizenberg the whiter become the 
skins. There is no breakwater, or definite barrier keeping 
the races apart. They shade off gradually from the one to 
the other. In the recreation ground which is close to the 
sea I noticed the first swings and roundabouts were 
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completely possessed by the Coloureds; further on, by 
some of each, and finally by Whites only. Some fierce 
letters on this subject have appeared recently in the papers, 
and these have been well answered. If the ruling race 
want to keep to themselves the swings which are put up 
with public money they should provide separate swings 
for the underdogs whose presence they resent ; and this 

they have repeatedly refused to do. 
By chance I got into a special train running to Cape 
Town. At first I was the sole occupant of the whole 
first-class coach, but at the next station there was an 
invasion of young people (European), male and female, 
and the whole coach was soon completely packed. Then 
the noise was continuous all the way and I noticed that all 
the singing and the joking was in English (not in Afrikaans) 
and the general appearance of these young people was un- 
familiar to me. Noisy as they were their manners were 
very good, nor were they having any little jokes of their 
own at my expense. At last my curiosity got the better 
of me and I asked the girls sitting next to me who or what 
they were. Quite politely they told me that they were 
campers from Johannesburg, they were Y.I.—Young 
Israel—a Youth club, a Hebrew Movement; they had 
been in camp for three weeks, and were tang the train 
back to Johannesburg from Cape Town that night. Then 
they took up again their Tipperary and other tunes familiar 
to us in England long ago. The train, being a special, 
ran straight to Cape’Town. There, several coach loads of 
these young Campers filled the platform, and there they 
were to wait for the evening main line train to Johannes- 

burg. 
F. J. Rumsey, S.S.J.E. 


New Books 


The Christian Mission, by Max Warren. 

Press, 128 pp. 7/6). 

The General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society 
has written a valuable and thought-provoking book about 
the nature of the mission of the Church of Christ in the 
world. He defines what he means by the words of his 
title as “ the outworking of obedience to the will of God 
for the world, which finds active expression in particular 
situations through the obedience of the Christian individual, 
the Christian group, and the Christian Church.” As one 
whose work links him from day to day with the whole 
world, he is to be listened to when he analyses the present 
world situation, of which he is insistent to remind us that 
God is Lord, and in which Christian people have a_res- 
ponsibility so immeasurable. It is urgent, he feels, that 
we as Christians should discern the times more acutely, 
and his book is a vigorous and moving summons to this. 


(S.C.M. 
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“There can be descried”’ he writes, 
the last ten years an increase in the tempo of change which 
makes it urgent for Christians to recognise that they are 


not living in a world of gradual transition, but in a world — 


which is already new, shaped toa new pattern, and animat- 
ed by forces which challenge all our old ways of thinking. 
The fact that the Christian Mission in this new world 


remains a God-given responsibility dealing with the un- — 
changing realities of God, Man and the world, does not | 


mean that no change is called for in the way that responsi- 


bility is discharged. ‘The argument of this book is that ~ 


the manner of discharge “‘ today and tomorrow” will be 
markedly different from that of ‘“ yesterday,” and that to 
fail to see this is to be disqualified from entering creatively 


into the new age.” 
* * 


Pioneers, by J. C. Pollock, (Tyndale Press, 72 pp. 2/-). 


* * 


3 
“in the events of — 
Bs 


Here are brief life-stories of seven nineteenth century | 


leaders whose Christian loyalty was practical and fearless, 
—Wilberforce, Barham, Elizabeth Fry, Havelock, Shaftes- 
bury, George Williams, and Barnardo. 
great story by itself, and the inclusion of Admiral Barham 
in a gallery of this sort and size is as unusual as it is wel- 
come. Without question he was one of the most decisive 
figures in the wars with France, and the man who made 
Nelson’s victories possible. It is strange that of this 
great public servant, with his unrivalled executive ability 
and sturdy Christian faith, no biography has ever been 
published. Here is a task that awaits some competent 
hand. 


The stories are all well told. Though very short, they — 


are of a quality to make the reader anxious to get hold of 
the larger biographies. ‘These are listed at the end of the 


book. 
* * * * 
Why the Church ?, by E. G. Bevington, (Tyndale cs 
63 pp. 2/-). 


Seven familiar questions about the Church, its origin, 
its. purpose, its story, its difficultics, and its demands, are 
answered in a most interesting manner. It is an admirably 


clear and skilfully condensed introduction to a most — 


important subject. 


Our Readers’ Views 
To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—In your article on King George VI there is a 
slight mistake. The Royal Family did not come to the 
Bishop’s House Chapel in Pretoria on Good Friday 1947 
for their Communion, but attended Morning Prayer at the 
Cathedral. It was on Easter morning that they made their 
Communion in my Chapel. 

Yours truly, 
WILFRID PARKER. 


Each one is a 


